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N September Ist, 1936, the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
() opens its fiftieth season; and November 20th marks the 

fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Institution. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, that this—its Jubilee Year Book— 
should include a review of the progressive development which has 
taken place since Edward Fisher, realizing the musical need of the 
city, interested a number of representative citizens in supporting 
the establishment of a conservatory of music. 

During the half-century which preceded that significant event, 
Toronto’s musical life had been growing steadily through the 
influence exerted by the many well known musicians who resided 
here or appeared on the stage or concert platform. Among the 
former were Dr. Edward Hughes (1840); Rev. Dr. McCaul and 
M. Bley (1845); Dr. Strathey (1848); Dr. J. P. Clarke (1849); 
Frederick Griebel (1851); John Carter (1857); Rev. G. Onions 
(1858); Mrs. John Beverley Robinson and J. D. Humphries; and 
Frederick Torrington (1873). Among the artists and organizations 
visiting the city during this time were Teresa Parodi, Amalia Patti 
and Jenny Lind (1851); Madame Sontag (1854); Cooper’s Opera 
Company, Fanny Kempt, the Brookhouse Bowler Company, Annie 
Milner and Lola Montez (1855-1858); Thalberg and Vieuxtemps 
(1858); Labrede and Forme Italian Opera Company, and Sophie 
Steinbrecher with the French Operatic Company (1859); Adelina 
Patti (1860); Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra in 1873, and again in 
1886 and 1887, as part of the American and National Opera Com- 
pany. At that time, in a city of approximately one hundred and 
five thousand people, the chief halls were the Pavilion Music Hall 
in Allan Gardens, and the St. Lawrence Hall (now part of the 
St. Lawrence Market). Several smaller halls such as St. George’s 
Hall, Association Hall (now Margaret Eaton Hall), and Convocation 
Hall in University College were available when limited stage and 
seating capacity sufficed. Several Ladies’ Colleges had been 
established throughout Canada and in these music was taught as 
a cultural subject, but no organized school of music was as yet 
in existence. 

Edward Fisher, of Boston, who had been engaged as Director 
of the Ottawa Ladies’ College, came to Toronto in 1879 as organist 
and choirmaster of St. Andrew’s Church, King Street. During his 
first year he organized the Toronto Choral Society, but was unable 
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to compete with the choral society which, under Frederick Torring- 
ton, organist and conductor of the choir of the Metropolitan Church, 
had been presenting for some years such classics as “Elijah”, 
“The Messiah’, ‘““Acis and Galatea’, “Judas Maccabaeus’’,‘ ‘Hymn 
of Praise”? and “The Creation”. Edward Fisher then turned his 
attention to the development of the art of teaching and his efforts 
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culminated in the organization of a group of influential men who 
were interested in the founding of a school of music wherein the 
art would be taught by those specially qualified to do so, and 
where students might receive certain privileges to make it possible 
for them to obtain a complete musical education to fit them for the 
concert platform or the teaching profession. 
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On November 20th, 1886, the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
Limited, with a share capital of $50,000.00, was incorporated 
under * ‘The Ontario Joint Stock Companies’ Letters Patent Act” 

“to furnish instruction in all branches of the art and science of 
music, and such other subjects as may be considered necessary for 
the fullest development of the students’ mental and physical 
faculties preparatory to their pursuing music as a profession. . . .” 
Among the fifty-eight shareholders were: Hon. G. W. Allan, 
President; Hon. Chancellor John A. Boyd and George A. Cox, 
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Vice-Presidents; A. Morgan Cosby, Honorary Treasurer; Hon. S.H. 
Blake, Robert Jaffray, James MacLennan, Q.C., Dr. A. O’Sullivan, 
John I. Davidson, W. B. McMurrich, A. T. Fulton, S. H. Janes, 
Henry Pellatt and the following piano manufacturers: Gerhard 
Heintzman, Heintzman & Co., Mason & Risch and A. & S. Nord- 
heimer. 

The school was located at the south-east corner of Yonge Street 
and Wilton Avenue (now Yonge and Dundas Square, but at that 
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time considered to be somewhat removed from “city streets’) 
and occupied two upper floors over a music‘store. The entrance 
was on Wilton Avenue. Edward Fisher was appointed Musical 
Director and he began immediately to lay the foundations of the 
school along the lines of European and American institutions with 
which he was familiar. The position which the Conservatory holds 
to-day is directly due to the masterly way in which he directed its 
olicy. 
i The opening of the Toronto Conservatory of Music on September 
5th, 1887, was enthusiastically heralded by the Press, and com- 
memorated by an Ode written on that day by Charlotte Beaumont 
Jarvis (Rosedalia): 


As when to weary watchers of the night 
Appears the silver star which ushers in 
The dawn of day, ere yet Aurora’s robes 
Sweep through the portals of the east and leave 
A train of saffron glory, so to us, 
Weary of waiting, shines the welcome star 
Which ushers in the dawn of brighter day 
For Music and her votaries, who here 
In.our Conservatory find at length 
A home and resting place, and from the storms 
That rage and war and beat upon the world 
A safe retreat and shelter, where no breath 
Of cold disdain, nor passion’s fever heat 
Can chill or blight the opening blossom. Here 
The gentle spirit of Cecilia 
To whom the angels listened ere she passed 
To join the white-robed choir, will e’er abide 
And brood, with dovelike wing, Protectress blest, 
O’er all young hearts who to the highest give 
Music, the purest incense of the soul, 
Music, the sparkling, never-failing fount, 
To quench life’s thirst when other springs run dry, » 
Ambrosia of the gods, on which to feed 
And satisfy heart-hunger. 

Harmony 
Is not of man’s invention, but divine 
In origin; it had its wondrous birth 
At the creation, when through infinite space, 
Rolled as a tide from Nature’s orchestra, 
Her first grand symphony; its principles, 
Deduced from natural laws, have now become 
Science profound, whose torch shall shed its light 
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From our Conservatory walls. 

Then strike 
Thy lyre, Apollo! Let the brilliant train 
Of muses nine appear. Melpomene, 
Calliope, Euterpe, lead the way, 
Fling wide the door in sign of welcome! 

May 
All blessings, as a flood of light, descend 
Upon this shrine of culture, which we here 
Do dedicate on this auspicious day 
To Music and the sister sciences 
Or Oratory and Philology. 
May all in harmony abide and ne’er 
Among our chosen band be found one false, 
Discordant note, but each ring clear and true, 
True to our trust and to the authority 
Of him on whom we all rely, and true 
To those whose training is our care, and thus 
Forgetting self, make Truth our polar star. 


At this time Marion G. Ferguson was engaged to register the 
two hundred pupils who were the forerunners of the many to follow. 
Throughout almost half a century of personal contact with pupils 
and teachers, consistently conducting her duties with dignity and 
sympathetic consideration, Miss Ferguson has endeared herself to 
thousands. She has been responsible, in no small measure, for the 
continued growth and progress of the Conservatory and the good- 
will which it enjoys throughout the Dominion. 


The professional staff included twelve teachers in the piano 
department; four in singing; one in sight-singing; three in violin; 
one in violoncello; two in organ; three in theory; one in elocution; 
three in languages; as well as teachers of orchestral instruments, 
piano and organ tuning, and lecturers in various subjects. Of the 
1887 teaching staff, Miss Maud Gordon is on the Faculty of the 
Conservatory at the present time, Mr. J. D. A. Tripp is in Van- 
couver and Mr. V. P. Hunt is in Belleville. 


A quaint description of a visit to the Conservatory shortly after 
it opened was given as follows: “One is greeted at the entrance 
door by what may be termed a burst of representative sound—the 
tones of the cornet, the organ, the piano and the flute mixing up 
not at all disagreeably with the human voice and the fiddle. It is 
like the rehearsing of an unseen orchestra, and must not be con- 
founded with that bane of the unmusical, promiscuous and in- 
subordinate tuning. The environment is then felt to be at once 
highly musical. The office is most beautifully and comfortably 
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fitted up, decorated in graduated tints of pale terra-cotta, and 
furnished with every convenience. Here are pupils, friends, units 
dropping in for information, an occasional member of the Press, 
with and without portfolios, packages and music books.”’ 

The Inaugural Concert (announced as a ‘“‘Soirée Musicale”) was 
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held in Convocation Hall (University College) on October 29th, 
1887, and included orchestral, piano and vocal numbers by members 
of the Faculty, among whom were Signor and Madame d’Auria, 
E. W. Phillips, Carl Martens, Mrs. J. W. Bradley, Miss Hillary, 
Miss Elwell, Mons. F. Boucher and Miss Jessie Alexander. Ad- 
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dresses were given by the President of the Conservatory (Hon. 
G. W. Allan), the President of the University (Dr. Daniel Wilson), 
and the Bishop of Toronto. 

Collegiate courses of instruction in fifteen departments (listed 
below) were made available to students: 


The Pianoforte 

The Voice 

The Organ 

The Violin and other Stringed Instruments 

Orchestral and Military Band Instruments 

Orchestral and Ensemble Playing 

Sight Singing and Chorus Practice 

Music in Public Schools 

Church Music and Oratorio 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition and Instrumentation 

Elocution and Dramatic Action 

Languages (Italian, German, French and Spanish) 

Musical History and Biography 

Pianoforte and Organ Tuning 

Musical Acoustics 
On successful completion of their course, students received the 
Diploma of Associateship. Graduation in more than one depart- 
ment was indicated by Fellowship (F.T.C.M.). The first graduate 
in pianoforte was Mr. J. D. A. Tripp in 1889. In the following 
year there were five pianoforte graduates: Miss Sara Dallas, Miss 
Maud Gordon, Mr. Donald Herald, Mrs. Edgar Jarvis and Miss 
E. G. Thomas. Graduates in 1891 were Miss Louie Reeve and 
Miss K. Stayner in pianoforte, Mr. William Robinson and Miss 
Lizzie Walker in singing, Miss Florence Brown in organ, Miss 
Maude Fairbairn and Miss Lena Hayes (now Mrs. Leo Smith) 
in violin (Miss Hayes had won one of a number of scholarships 
offered by teachers during the first year), Miss H. Walker in 
elocution; and there were fourteen graduates in Theory. From 
then on the number of graduates in each department increased 
steadily. 

In 1888, the Conservatory became affiliated with Trinity Uni- | 
versity, Toronto, and pupils were prepared for the degrees of _ 
Mus. B., and Mus. D., by Conservatory teachers. (Four years 
later J. Humfrey Anger came from England to take charge of 
the Theory Department and the development which resulted was 
truly remarkable; his works on Harmony and Form in Composition | 
are still widely used.) The first graduates of Trinity who were 
Conservatory students were: Charlotte Chaplin, Amy Graham | 
and Ruby Preston (1892); Eleanor Dallas, Sara Dallas and Con- | 
stance Lea (1893); Lexie Davis and Eva Lennox (1894); Kate | 
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Archer and Cyril Rudge (1895); Mrs. E. Dunn, Edmund Hardy 
and Ethel Morris (1896). 

In 1889 the Organ Department received considerable impetus 
by the installation of a three manual organ (Warren & Sons), for 
the Conservatory, in Association Hall. This organ, at which A. S. 
Vogt conducted improvisation classes, and instruction in service 
playing was given by J. W. F. Harrison, contained 29 speaking 
stops—9 on the great, 11 on the swell, 6 on the choir and 3 on the 
pedal. The case was of chestnut finished in oil, with the front 
pipes richly ornamented in gold and colours. The bellows were 
operated by hydraulic power. 

In the summer of 1892, after five years of steady progress, the 
Conservatory found it necessary to enlarge its premises. Previously, 
it had been obliged to hold concerts and recitals in halls more or 
less remote from the school building. Now, a well-lighted and 
well-ventilated music hall, adjoining the reception room and offices, 
was made available, besides many new class rooms. Steam heating 
was introduced and electric lighting substituted for gas. 

In 1893 there was class-room accommodation for nearly one 
thousand pupils. The Faculty numbered sixty and, in addition to 
those already mentioned, included such well known names as W. O. 
Forsyth, W. H. Hewlett, Miss Annie Johnson (pianoforte), H. N. 


Shaw (elocution and dramatic art), William Houston (lecturer on 
Shakespeare), Mrs. Allan Dymond and Miss E. A. Dallas (theory). 


It is interesting to note that in 1888 instruction in Saxophone 
was given, and that in 1893 L. N. Watkins was a teacher of 
Guitar playing and Miss H. Williamson was instructress on the 
Zither. The opening concert in the new hall was attended by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thirty pupils from 


_ seven departments received Diplomas and two hundred and sixty- 


five certificates were issued. : 
In 1896 the Conservatory became affiliated with the University 


_ of Toronto, and Conservatory graduates in theory received exemp- 


tion from the first two University Examinations, being able to 
proceed directly to the final examination for the degree of Bachelor 


of Music and, later, to the degree of Doctor of Music. The number 


of registered pupils had now reached seven hundred and sixty-five, 


_ representing one hundred and fifty-six cities and towns in Canada, 


as well as the United States and the Bahamas. In this season 
fifty-four concerts and recitals and one hundred and fifty-one lectures 
on theoretical and other subjects were given. Thirty-nine diplomas 
and three hundred and forty-four certificates were awarded. 
During the first ten years of the Conservatory’s existence, 
scholarships to the amount of $6,800.00 were awarded to students, 
in addition to innumerable free and collateral advantages; nine 
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hundred and sixty-eight concerts, recitals and lectures had been 
given; the Elocution Department had doubled its enrolment and 
all departments were in a healthy and vigorous condition. Promi- 
nent graduates during this period included Miss H. Ethel Shepherd 
in singing, and W. H. Hewlett in organ (1893); Miss Jennie Creigh- 
ton and Miss Edith Myers in pianoforte, Miss Dora McMurtry 
(now Mrs. G. D. Atkinson) in singing (1895); and Frank Blachford 
in violin (1897). The Dramatic Art Department, under Mr. Shaw, 
produced “Electra of Sophocles” in June, 1895, and “Damon and 
Pythias” at the Grand Opera House on May 7th, 1897. 

By 1897 the Conservatory’s activities had expanded to such an 


extent that the Board of Directors considered it advisable to seek 


larger premises. The new site chosen was that on which the 
Conservatory now stands, and a building designed by Burke and 
Horwood in Italian architectural style, and three stories high, was 
erected. The ground floor contained the offices, reception hall, 
lecture hall and a suite of rooms for the Musical Director. The 
second floor contained thirteen class-rooms. On the top floor there 
were seven class-rooms and a hall specially designed for the purposes 
of the Elocution Department. The present Concert Hall was built 
in the same year and the organ from Association Hall removed 
to it and slightly enlarged. The buildings were heated with steam 
and lighted by electricity and gas. 

The University of Toronto conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Music, Honoris Causa, upon Edward Fisher in 1898. In this year 
also a mid-summer Special Normal Session was held, comprising 
lectures and class work in pianoforte, singing, theory and public 
school music; and a radical departure from established custom was 
made by conducting music examinations in centres outside of 
Toronto, in order to minimize the expense, loss of time and in- 
convenience of travel to which candidates seeking Conservatory 
examinations had been subjected. The standard for these local 
examinations was (as it is to-day) the same as that demanded 
for the Toronto examinations, the certificates awarded being 
identical. The first Local Centres to be established were: Belleville, 
Berlin (now Kitchener), Brampton, Dunnville, Georgetown, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Kingston, Lindsay, London, Perth, Peterborough, Port 
Hope, St. Catherines, St. Thomas and Woodstock, all in Ontario. 

In October, 1899, in order to cope with the increasing demands 
of the Organ Department for practice facilities, Edward Lye and 
Sons installed a two-manual organ containing nine stops and six 
mechanical registers. In the same year a south wing was added 
to the buildings, which provided twenty-five more studios and class- 
rooms. The work of this season resulted in forty-three diplomas 
and four hundred and fifty-three certificates being awarded. 
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Since the Conservatory had moved to the new buildings teachers 
who had joined the staff included Nellie Berryman (physical 
culture); Annie Hallworth, Norma Reynolds and Rechab Tandy 
(singing); C. LeRoy Kenny (elocution); Eugene Masson (languages) 
Mrs. W. J. Ross (voice culture); T. Arthur Blakeley (organ); 
A. T. Cringan (sight-singing and public school music); W. J. Mc- 
Nally (pianoforte); and Dr. Albert Ham (singing and organ). 
Dr. Ham also was appointed Examiner to Trinity University and 
the University of Toronto. A string orchestra had been developed 
under the direction of Mrs. B. Drechsler Adamson, which provided 
opportunities for pupils to play at public orchestral concerts on 
condition that they “‘attended rehearsals regularly and studied 
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their parts at home”. Advanced students of the piano, violin and 
other solo instruments occasionally were given opportunities of 
performing concerted works with full orchestra, in public. During 
this time, also, the “Fletcher Method”’ of teaching the elements of 
music to children was successfully introduced by Miss Edith Myers. 
In January, 1901, the Conservatory suffered the loss of its first 
President, the Honourable G. W. Allan, under whose wise guidance 
the school’s financial and physical well-being had progressed so 
steadily during the first fifteen years of its existence. He was 
succeeded by the Honourable Sir John Alexander Boyd, who had 
been First Vice-President since the founding of the institution. 
Early in 1902 it became apparent that a still further expansion 
in student accommodation would soon become necessary. Two 
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houses, adjoining the southern end of the school property, were 
purchased, and remodelled as a residence for young lady students. 
It is interesting to note that one of these houses, No. 4 Orde Street, 
had been the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Eaton and the 
birthplace of John (later Sir John) Eaton. Subsequently, a house 
on the western side of the school buildings was bought and adapted 
for teaching purposes, thereby adding fifteen studios to the Con- 
servatory’s premises. Mr. Frank Blachford and Mr. G. D. 
Atkinson joined the faculty about this time. 

In 1905 the Conservatory extended its facilities to young 
students by establishing primary branches in residential parts of 
the city, one being located in Rosedale, another on Washington 
Avenue and a third on Ossington Avenue. Each was under the 
direction of a branch principal who was responsible for the work 
carried on. Since that time, the teaching of children at Con- 
servatory branches, which is conducted solely by Conservatory 
teachers, has been extended considerably. 

In 1906 Dr. Fisher invited Mr. Frank S. Welsman to join the 
pianoforte faculty and to become Conductor of the Toronto 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra. The development of this 
organization was such that, some four year later, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Fisher and with the generous co-operation of Mr. Herbert C. 
Cox and others, it was re-organized as the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Conservatory continued to record remarkable progress in 
every department. Dr. F. H. Kirkpatrick was engaged as head of 
the School of Expression in 1907. Formerly Professor of Oratory 
at the University of Wooster, Ohio, Dr. Kirkpatrick in earlier days 
had graduated in elocution at the Conservatory. The Depart- 
ment now under his direction had a full staff of teachers in elocution, 
public speaking and dramatic art. Such well known musicians as 
Dr. Edward Broome, G. H. Knight and T. J. Palmer joined the 
organ faculty, and the firm of Casavant Fréres installed a new 
electric organ of 41 speaking stops, 20 mechanical registers and 
28 pistons, in the Concert Hall. This firm also rebuilt the Lye 
organ, and, in the meantime, Breckels and Matthews had installed 
another practice organ, to meet the increasing needs of the depart- 
ment. A block of ten practice studios for pianoforte and other 
students in Residence was built on the north side of the Ladies’ 
Residence. The Pianoforte Department was further strengthened 
by the inclusion of such prominent teachers as Mona Bates, Vida 
Coatsworth and F. Arthur Oliver in 1909; B. H. Carman, in 1912; 
Alma Cockburn and Viggo Kihl] in 1913. In the department of 
Singing Nina Gale (in 1909) and David Dick Slater (in 1913) 
joined the faculty. Leo Smith, formerly of Manchester, England, 
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became'’teacher of violoncello and of theory in 1912. Early in 1913 
the Conservatory was saddened by the death of Dr. J. Humfrey 
Anger, under whose control the Department of Theory had, for 
some twenty years, achieved such outstanding success; the appoint- 
ment, shortly afterwards, of a successor to Dr. Anger, in the 
person of Healey Willan, was the last official act of Dr. Fisher. 

Dr. Edward Fisher died on May 3lst, 1913. Founder of the 
Institution and for twenty-six years its Musical Director, he had 
seen its annual enrolment grow from a modest two hundred to 
more than two thousand students; he had seen the influence which 
these students in their various spheres had exercised on the musical 
life of the Dominion and elsewhere; and he had firmly established 
a school of music which is to-day recognized as one of the most 
outstanding in the British Empire. While it commenced as a 
“Company” with share capital in 1886, Dr. Fisher and the Board 
of Directors in 1910, appreciating the financial and artistic dangers 
to which a Conservatory so organized was liable, undertook its 
re-organization as a private trust, converted the share capital into 
bonded indebtedness in 1911, and so guaranteed that all earnings 
of the institution would remain in the school for musical purposes. 
His passing was indeed a very great loss to the Conservatory, to 
Toronto, and to the Dominion as a whole. 

On June 6th, 1913, Dr. A. S. Vogt was appointed by the Board 
of Governors to fill the important position of Musical Director. 
He had been a member of the faculty in pianoforte and organ for 
twenty-one years and had been closely associated with Dr. Fisher 
in the various artistic activities of the institution. As Founder and 
Conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, he had come to be publicly 
regarded as one of the outstanding figures in music on this 
continent. To a man of the engaging and vigorous personality of 
Vogt the direction of such a school as the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music offered almost unlimited opportunities. He immediately 
set about extending the sphere of influence of the Institution, 
enlarging its facilities, increasing its Faculty, and, as a natural 
result, adding to its enrolment of students. In spite of the 
difficulties arising from the outbreak of war in 1914, and a temporary 
decline in student registration, it became necessary to build a new 
wing to the south-east. This, when completed in 1915, provided 
sixteen additional studios and a recital hall which would accom- 
modate an audience of about three hundred. Prominent among 
the teachers who joined the Faculty during the early years of Dr. 
Vogt’s regime were Dalton Baker in singing, and Harvey Robb, 
Ernest Seitz and Paul Wells in pianoforte. Realizing the general 
need of the country for higher standards of performance and 
musicianship, Dr. Vogt pursued a more vigorous policy in establish- 
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ing local centres for annual examinations throughout Canada. By 
many personal visits to the leading cities of the West and by sending, 
each year, outstanding members of the Faculty to conduct these 
examinations, he built up a system which has been unparallelled 
in its effect on the musical life of the Dominion. 

The Honourable Sir John A. Boyd, President of the Conserva- 
tory, died in November, 1916. He had occupied this position for 
almost sixteen years, and, by his wise counsel and direction, was a 
very great factor in promoting the steady progress of the affairsfof 
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the school. He was succeeded early in 1917, by Sir Edmund Walker, 
C.V.O., who was also Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
University of Toronto. 

The enrolment of students at the end of the 1918-19 season 
was almost forty-four hundred and the number of candidates for 
Conservatory examinations was increasing annually. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Vogt and Sir Edmund Walker had been giving serious consider- 
ation to the problem which the Institution was likely to face when 
its bonded indebtedness matured. Both felt that nothing should 
disturb the continuity nor impair the efficiency of the school. 
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After much negotiation they were instrumental in having an Act 
of the Ontario Legislature passed in 1919, whereby the property and 
assets of the Conservatory would be vested in the University of 
Toronto and the University would guarantee the redemption of 
the bonds. Under authority of this Act, the trusteeship of the 
Conservatory passed into the hands of the University in 1921, and 
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the University has since controlled the institution through a special 
Board whose members it appoints annually. 

The duties devolving upon Dr. Vogt had become so arduous that 
the Board of Governors decided in 1920 to appoint an Assistant 
Musical Director. Dr. Healey Willan, head of the Theory Depart- 
ment since 1913, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Anglican 
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Church, Bloor Street East, and widely known as a composer, was 
chosen to fill this position and commenced his duties on September 
Ist of that year. 

In 1922 another important addition to the buildings was made 
on the College Street frontage. This provided eleven more studios 
on the two upper floors, and, on the ground floor, up to date office 
accommodation, rooms for the Principal and Vice-Principal and a 
new Main Entrance. Other alterations at this time made more 
adequate provision for reception and faculty rooms. 

Early in 1924 the Conservatory suffered a severe loss in the 
death of its President, Sir Edmund Walker. While he had held 
this position for the comparatively short period of seven years, 
his keen insight and untiring efforts had enabled him greatly to 
strengthen the position of the Institution and enhance its reputation. 
It would be difficult, indeed, for anyone to realize fully the extent 
of Sir Edmund’s interest in the educational, artistic and business 
life of Canada. 

In June 1924 the purchase of the Canadian Academy of Music 
was sanctioned. This important step added considerably to the 
strength of the faculty and to the extent of the Conservatory’s 
influence on Canadian musical life. Colonel Albert E. Gooderham, 
who had for many years identified himself with the work of the 
Academy, was appointed President of the Conservatory, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Edmund Walker. All teaching 
departments were in a flourishing condition, and the increasing 
demands for Conservatory examinations throughout the country 
amply confirmed the wisdom of combining the efforts of these two 
outstanding schools of music. Dr. Luigi von Kunits, who, in com- 
mon with the many other prominent teachers on the Academy staff, 
had joined the Conservatory Faculty as a result of the amalgama- 
tion of the two schools, was appointed Conductor of the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra—a step which had an important effect on this 
branch of the Conservatory’s activities in the years which followed. 

On September 17th, 1926, the sudden death of Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
who had been making plans for an extended vacation, came as a 
great shock to the Conservatory and to his countless friends in 
Canada, the United States and elsewhere. His regime had been 
marked by tremendous growth on the part of the Institution. The 
annual registration of students had increased from about twenty- 
two hundred to almost seventy-five hundred, and the number of 
examination candidates in the year preceding his death exceeded 
sixteen thousand. Constantly concerned with the best interests 
of the Conservatory and the necessity of maintaining a school of 
music of the highest prestige in Canada, he had most ably carried 
on the work of his predecessor. His passing removed a truly great 
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Canadian and one who will long be remembered by the musical 
profession in whose interests he worked so hard. 

Dr. Ernest MacMillan was appointed Principal of the Con- 
servatory in October, 1926. 

The 1926-27 season was notable for recitals of original composi- 
tions by students. Steps were taken to put the Library on a 
footing suitable to the increasing needs of the Institution, and also, 
to instal a cafeteria for the convenience of students and teachers. 
The number of examination candidates reached a total of almost 
eighteen thousand. In this season, too, the teaching of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics was introduced. Summer courses in 1927 included 
“The Literature of Music’, “Methods of Teaching Harmony and 
Counterpoint’’, ‘“‘Pianoforte Interpretation”, ‘““The Art of Piano 
Teaching”, ““The Art of Teaching Children”, and Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics, in addition to short courses of individual instruction in 
pianoforte, singing, violin, organ, and in harmony, counterpoint and 
composition. 

In 1927-28, increased interest was noticeable in such free classes 
as ear-training, sight-singing, score study, choir training, etc. 
The Conservatory Choir, under the baton of the Principal, gave 
public performances of Mozart’s ‘“‘Requiem” and Parry’s ‘“‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin’. (Since that time, the Choir has appeared 
annually with the Conservatory Orchestra or with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, performing such works as Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio (parts I and II), Bach’s ‘‘Magnificat’”’, Fauré’s ““Requiem’’, 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah”, Constant Lambert’s “The Rio Grande’, 
Arnold Bax’ “St. Patrick’s Breastplate’, Vaughan Williams’ “Bene- 
dicite’, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion’, Wagner—Extracts from 
*“Parsifal’’, “‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Lohengrin’, Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, Dyson’s “Canterbury Pilgrims’, Pierné’s “‘The 
Children’s Crusade’’, Delius’ ‘‘Sea Drift’, Brahms’ ‘‘Requiem’’, 
Willan’s “‘Apostrophe to the Heavenly Hosts’, and MacMillan’s 
“Te Deum Laudamus’.) The Opera Class presented Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” and the Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
“The Sorcerer’ for one week in the Spring of 1928, at the Regent 
Theatre. The examination entries in this season numbered almost 
twenty thousand. 

By this time the Conservatory was providing scholarships for 
student tuition to the extent of some $1200.00 to $1500.00 each year. 
These were augmented by teachers in the matter of extra lesson 
periods, thereby facilitating a wider distribution of the funds avail- 
able to provide for tuition in secondary subjects and theory, a 
condition which still exists. In addition, a number of scholarships 
and prizes, provided through the generosity of private individuals 
and associations, were established. In later pages of the Year 
Book, particulars of these are given in detail. The work of the 
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Opera Class in the season of 1928-29 culminated in the presentation 
of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” and von Suppé’s “Boccaccio” during 
the week of April Ist, 1929, at Hart House Theatre; and the 
steadily improving standards and public appreciation of the Con- 
servatory’s examinations was reflected in the number of entries, 
which exceeded twenty-one thousand in 1929. 

In common with everything else, the Conservatory has suffered 
from the economic crisis beginning in the fall of 1929. Nevertheless, 
the activities of the Institution have continued without serious 
hindrance. The Conservatory String Quartet, which had been re- 
cently organized, began the first of its annual series of concerts for 
students and the general public in 1929; the Senior Students’ Club 
engaged Nicholas Medtner, famous Russian pianist, to play at the 
Conservatory on January 9th, 1930; both the orchestra and the choir 
were heard in public performance; the work of the Opera Class in 
the presentations “Hugh the Drover” (Vaughan Williams) and 
‘Hansel and Gretel” (Humperdinck) at the Royal Alexandra Theatre 
during the week of March 24th, 1930 was very highly commended; 
the various classes were regularly attended; the Annual Closing 
Concerts were well received by both Press and public, and examina- 
tion entries still exceeded twenty thousand. 

Soon after the opening of the 1930-31 season, Dr. Luigi von 
Kunits died. He had been Conductor of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra since its revival in 1923 and Conductor of the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra since the season of 1925-26. He was succeeded in 
this latter position by Mr. Donald Heins, who ably maintained the 
high standard of work to which the orchestra by this time was 
accustomed. With the consent of the Governors of the Con- 
servatory, Dr. Ernest MacMillan accepted the appointment of 
Conductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, a position which 
he still holds. 

A syllabus for examinations in elocution, prepared chiefly by 
Mrs. Florence Leslie Jones, L.R.A.M., was issued in the 1930-31 
season and has had a marked effect on the interest displayed in 
this department of the Conservatory’s activities. In April, 1931, 
Dr. MacMillan was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
College of Music. 

Dr. Healey Willan was appointed University Organist by the 
University of Toronto in January, 1932. In the fall of 1932, the 
T. Eaton Company, Limited, very kindly presented a harpsichord 
to the Conservatory. This instrument is a very beautiful example 
of the work of Pleyel, of Paris, France. 

In January and February, 1933, Ernest Seitz toured Western 
Canada in the interests of the Conservatory, meeting teachers, con- 
ducting demonstration pianoforte examinations and giving a number 
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of recitals. The success of Mr. Seitz’ trip resulted in leading 
members of the Faculty being sent throughout Ontario on similar 
missions in the Fall of that year. 

Owing to the stress of other duties, Mr. Donald Heins found it 
necessary to relinquish his post as Conductor of the Conservatory 
Orchestra at the end of the 1933-34 season. Mr. Ettore Mazzoleni 
was appointed to succeed him. During the summer of 1934, 
extensive remodelling and renovating of the Women Students’ 
Residence did much to enhance the attractiveness of this very 
important part of the Conservatory’s facilities. 

On New Year’s Day, 1935, the Conservatory rejoiced to learn 
that its President, Colonel Albert E. Gooderham, had been created 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
in recognition of his services to the country during the war and 
his public spirited work in connection with such institutions as the 
Connaught Laboratories, I1.0.D.E. Preventorium, Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Conservatory. His sudden death less 
than five months later (April 25th) was a very severe blow to 
everyone, and particularly to the members of the musical profession 
who were acquainted with his generous benefactions to deserving 
students and organizations. The contribution made by Sir Albert 
to the musical life of Toronto cannot be overestimated. 

- In June, 1935, the honour of Knighthood was conferred on 
the Principal of the Conservatory, Dr. Ernest MacMillan. 

During the summer of that year, a six-weeks’ course in opera 
was conducted at the Conservatory by Carlo Peroni, Conductor of ° 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 

The revision of the pianoforte examination syllabus, which had 
been under way for some time as a result of many excellent sug- 
gestions received from teachers in Western Canada and Ontario, 
was completed during the season of 1934-35, and plans were made 
to effect changes of a similar character in the requirements for the 
examinations in violin, singing, etc., in the 1936-37 syllabus. 

Soon after the beginning of the 1935-36 season, Dr. Healey 
Willan visited the leading centres in Western Canada to present 
Diplomas of Associateship, and to discuss with teachers matters of 
common interest. This visit by the Vice-Principal was enthusiastic- 
ally received and it is hoped that it may be the forerunner of similar 
visits in the future. 

Colonel F. H. Deacon was elected Chairman, and Mr. Floyd S. 
Chalmers Vice-Chairman, of the Board of Governors of the Con- 
servatory early in the Autumn of 1935, and, as members of the 
Board, the University of Toronto appointed Colonel R. Y. Eaton, 
Colonel H. L. Edmonds, Hon. Vincent Massey, Hon. R. C. Matthews, 
Colonel John F. Michie, Mr. Fred R. MacKelcan, K.C., Sir Ernest 
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MacMillan, Mr. T. E. McDonnell, Mr. W. R. P. Parker, K.C., and 
Mr. W. H. Plant. Upon the death of Mr. Parker in the Spring of 
1936, Mr. Dana H. Porter was elected to succeed him. One of the 
first acts of the newly appointed Board was to authorize the offering 
of Conservatory Jubilee Scholarships, to be effective in both seasons 
1935-36 and 1936-37 and awarded on the basis of the results of the 
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pianoforte practical examinations. In January, 1936, Dr. Healey 
Willan was appointed Chairman of the Board of Examiners in 
Music, Bishop’s University, Lennoxville. Last season also, the 
Conservatory was added to membership (Class “‘B’’) in the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association. The Alumni Association was 
revived under the Presidency of Mr. G. D. Atkinson, and an able 
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executive committee, with Mrs. K. R. McLennan as Secretary; its 
re-union concert and reception in March, 1936, was the first of a 
series of functions planned to commemorate the Conservatory’s 
Jubilee. A Board of Studies comprising teachers representing the 
various departments of instruction was appointed to assist in the 
preparation of the annual syllabus and to advise on teaching problems. 
In May, 1936, Sir Ernest MacMillan visited the principal centres 
in Western Canada in the interests of the Conservatory, and while 
in Vancouver was honoured by receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, Honoris Causa, from the University of British Columbia. 
Mrs. Florence Leslie Jones, of the department of Elocution and 
Dramatic Art, made a similar trip in connection with the work of 
that department, and acted as Adjudicator at the B.C. Music 
Festival. 

Keenly alive to the ever-changing conditions which are affecting 
the musical profession and students of music, the Conservatory 
enters its fiftieth season with high hopes for the future of the art 
of music in this country, and confident that, by ever striving to 
attain higher standards, Canada, in a relatively short time, will be 
accorded its place beside those older countries whose traditions 
have furnished us with the foundations on which we build. 
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